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The following instructive allegory, although it 
has frequently appeared in print, and cannot there- 
fore be new to many of our readers, has been 
thought suitable for re-publication in the Intelli- 
gencer. It portrays, in a very clear and striking 

manner, the great advantage and safety of keeping 
Rey a single eye to that inward and heavenly light 

which is our only certain guide through life. The 
é young christian pilgrim may also learn from this . 
apt, figurative representation that many of the 
dangers which beset his path are more imaginary 
than real; and that it only requires a vigorous ef- 
fort of mind, and a lively confidence in Divine 
power, to put to flight those idle phantoms which 
seem so formidable, and give rise to so much un- 
Many there is 
reason to believe have been arrested and turned 


necessary alarm and“intimidation. 


back in the midst of a well-begun career, by suf- 
fering the unsubstantial creations of a busy and 
disordered fancy to have an undue influence over 
them. ‘* They have been in fear, where no fear 
Lor cause of fear] was.”” Things in themselves 
of no real magnitude and importance, and the in- 
significance of which they have afterwards dis- 
covered, have appeared to their distorted view as 
obstacles too great to be surmounted. The loss 

which is sustained in this way, and especially by 

the young candidate for the christian crown, is in- 
a calculable. 
2 delineator of the heaven-ward path, John Bunyan, 


was well aware of this peculiar weakness of the 


That quaint, but shrewd and accurate 





human mind, and describes it variously, particu- 
larly under the characters of Mistrust and 7'imor- 


ous. On one occasion he represents his traveller 


as greatly alarmed on perceiving at a distance two 
lions which lay directly in his path, and seemed 
ready to devour him, but which on a nearer ap- 
proach he found were chained, and could conse- 
quently do him no harm. No less terrifie in pros 
pect, and yet equally devoid of danger, are many 
of those things which startle, and sometimes turn 
aside the pilgrim from his christian course. The 


same experienced writer introduces into his narra- 


panions were unable to coupe. By this character 

of Great-Heart, the sagacious allegorist means to 
depict a bold and magnanimous spirit, actuated 
Divine 


It was the absence of this noble and in- 


and supported by a strong confidence 
power. 
dispensable quality that led the Israelites, at the 
critical moment when they had arrived at the bor- 
ders of Canaan, to falter It was the 
it that inspired Caleb and Joshua 
with resolution to withstand the general consterna- 
Mark the result. ‘The faithless and timid 
multitude, or the adult portidn of it, were con- 
demned to waste the remainder of their lives in 


and rebel. 
possession of 


tion. 


while the heroic men who had 
shown themselves superior alike to the idle fears, 


the wilderness; 


and the violent resentment of the crowd, were 


permitted not only to outlive that generation, but 
to enter in and enjoy the promised land, 


A SHORT HISTORY 
Of a long Travel from Babylon to Bethel. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


In the days of my youth, when I lived at home 
in my father’s house, | heard many people talk of 
the house of God; ; and that whosoever did attain 
to get into it, did enjoy all manner of happiness, 
both in this world and that which is to come.— 
And a great desire kindled in me, if it were pos- 
sible, to get into the house; yet | knew not where 
it was, neither did they who talked of it; but they 
had heard the report, and they reported what they 
had heard. ‘There were also some books that had 
been written by men who had been in that house; 
which books did declare much of the joy and fe- 
licity they had in the house. These books I got, 
and read them over and over; which did much 
strengthen my belief in the truth of the reports: 
yet by no means could I tell which was my way. 
But so ardent were my desires, that I thought my- 
self willing to forsake my father’s house, my coun- 
try, and all, and travel any where, wherever my 
legs would carry me, so that I might find this 
house, 

And apon a time, as I was breaking my mind 
to a friend of mine upon this subject, he readily 
told me, there were men appointed in every place 
to guide those who were willing to go thither, and 
it was their business, and they had nothing else to 
do. When I heard this I was comforted, and de- 
sired him, if he loved me, to bring me acquainted 
with one of those men. He told me he would; 
which he did. When [I came to treat with the 
man, I let him know the fervent desire I had to 
get to the house of God, of which I had heard 
such excellent things; and that I understood he 
was one appointed to guide any thither who were 
willing to go, and to persuade people to go who 
were not willing. He very readily answered, and 
told me, it was his business to guide any thither 
who were willing to go; and if I would comply 
with his terms, and follow him, he would lead me 
thither. lL asked him what his terms were. He 
said the way was long, and would lead him from 
his home, and I must bear his charges, and some- 
thing over: to all of which I agreed. 


and look about him, and sometimes he would pull 

a little book out of his pocket, and read a little to 
himself; which made me begin to mistrust that 
he knew the way no better than |. However, I 
said nothing; but went on following him several 
days’ journey after this manner; and the farther 
we went, the more my guide was at a loss. 
times he went a little on, and then would look 
about him, and turn another way, and sometime: 
right back again for a while, and then turn again 
So my suspicions grew very strong, and I began 

to be in great anxiety of spirit, but said little t 
him about it 


Some 


But one day, as we were travelling along, we 
met with a man that took notice of my 
tenance, and tired condition. 
kindly to me; ** Young man,” said he, ** whither 
art thou bound?” And when I began to tell him 
something of my travel, he desired me to sit down 
upon the grass, in a shady place, and discourse a 
little about my journey: and so we did, and I told 
him how things had gone with me to that very 
hour. Whilst I was telling him my story, my 
guide fell asleep; at which { was not sorry, for 
thereby I had the more freedom to discourse with 
the man; and when I had told him all, he pitied 
me; and withal, told me, 
this guide of 


y sad coun 
And he spake very 


to his certain knowledge 
mine had never been at the house, 
neither did he know the way to it, but as he had 
got some marks ef the wav, which he had receiv- 
ed, as [I or any other may do; and, if I follew 
him all my days, I should be never the nearer to 
it, and should find at last, I had spent my time, 
money and labour to no purpose. 


This discourse did so astonish me, that I was 
at my wits end, and did not know what course to 
take. ‘The man seeing what an agony I was in, 
began to comfort me, and told me that the house 
I sought was much nearer than I was aware of; 
and if I would forsake that guide, and follow him, 
he would soon bring me in sight of the house.— 
** And,”’ quoth he, ‘* 1 am one that belong to that 
house, and have done so several years. And 
whereas,”’ said he, ** thou art to bear his charges 
and give him money besides, I will . 
itis not the manner of the guides that belong to 
this house of God, to take money for guiding peo- 


assure the 


ple tiither. I myself have been guide to many a 
one in my time, but never took one penny of them 
for it.”’ 

By this time, you must think within yourselves 
how my drooping spirits were comforted; a new 
hope sprang up, an 1a resolution to forsake my 
wandering guide, and to follow this new one. 


, 


Upon which I awaked my guide, and told him 
my mind, and paid him what I had agreed for, and 


] as he 


advised him never to serve any poor sou 
had done me: for | see, said I, thou knowest not 
the way, but as thou hast learned about it in some 
hook. If 
turn to find this famous house, 


nor anv body else to guide me to it; 


irning would have served my 
I needed not thee 


for there are 


' 
book-le 


very few who have written experime ntally of it 
bot L have read them dil igently: I 
met with a man that I judge has more experience 


and I am resolved to 


ut now I have 


of the way than thou hast, 
go with him; and if thou wilt honestly confess thy 
ignorance, and go along with us, come ard wel- 


come: one guide will serve two travellers, as w 
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that house. 


I was a little troubled within myself; but he 
told me he had been through it, and there was no 
With that I began to think within 
myself, have I taken all these pains, and shall | 
give over for so small 4 matter as this? 
would I have gone through, when in my father’s 
house, to attain to the knowledge of the house of 
God, and a possession therein? 
verily fire would have stopped me then, if I had 
had so fair a prospect of it as I now have. 

{ told my guide if he pleased to go before, I 
would follow him: so in he went, and I after him; 
but when [I came at the middle, there 
deep that the water went over my head, but ! made 
shift to keep my feet to the ground, and got well 
on the other side; and my guide and | went up to- 
When we came to the 
plain, and in the 


danger at all. 


gether very pleasantly. 
top of the hill, there was a wide 
middle thereof the house stood. 
apace and drew near to il; and there I saw a very 
stately porch at the west end of the house, and at 
the door stood a strong tall porter, to whom my 
guide spake, and said to him on this wise:— 
young man hath long had a desire to be entertain- 
ed in the house of God; thereupon | have con- 
ducted him hither.”” The porter asked him which 
way I came thither; he said, 
and Ido not remember he asked me any more 
questions, but bid me welcome, and let me into 
the house, my guide going in with me, through 
many turnings and windings into a great hall.— 
Mine eyes went to and fro as | went about the 
house; and in the great hall, there I saw many 
people, who bade me welcome, but none knew 
the anguish of my soul; 
whether I was not again beguiled: for | found the 
house foul and dirty, in al 
helined with spiders and cobwebs, that I thought 
in myself it had never been swept clean since it 
And some things I met withal that 
displeased me yet worse, as ye shall hear; bow- 
beit, a good bed was provided for me to rest upon 
if [ could; and I having little stomach, after I saw 


how it was made ready, went to bed, and cisposed |thought no.hing would satisfy me short of the en-| were of no use for a traveller as I was, that did 


was built. 
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as one in the way. But I could not persuade him; 
so I left him to take his own way as he pleased. 

I now set forward with my new guide pretty 
cheerfully; and he entertained me with a good 
deal of discourse by the way. 
pretty smooth paths, and without stopping, be told 
me, in a short time we should come in sight of the 
house; which made my travel easier. 
told me something of the rules and orders of the 
house, at which I was not at all discouraged; for 
1 considered God was a God of order, and I doubt- 
ed not but there were good orders in his house, to 
which I was willing to submit. 
thus travelling along, he of a sudden spake to me, 
saying, ‘‘ Yonder is the house.”’ 
exceeding glad; for now I thought I had not spent 
my labour in vain. The nearer we drew to it, the 
more my joy increased; and when I came in view 
of it, I pleased myself extremely with looking at 
it, and viewing the towers and turrets that were 
upon it, and the excellent carvings and paintings 
with which it was adorned; and there was as much 
art in setting it forth as could be imagined. 
thought I, if there be so much glory without, sure- 
ly there is more within, which I shall shortly be 
a partaker of. 

As I was thus contemplating my happiness, and 
was come within as it were a bow-shot of the 
house, we were to go down into a valley; which 
we did: and in the bottom of the valley, glided 
along a small river, and I looked about to see a 
bridge to go it, but could see none; at which I 
wondered; but on we went till we came to the 
river side; then I asked my guide where the bridge 
was. Truly, he told me, there was none, 
must go through it, and so must all that go into 


As he went on in 


And as we were 


At which I was 


Not water, nor 


for | began to question 


most every part, and so 


myself to sleep what I could. But, alas! sleep|joyment of it. But as for your house here, said 
departed from me, and my spirits were grievously I, 1 have no satisfaction in it; it is not the place I 
vexed, and my cogitations were many and griev- seek for, so I must leave you. His answer to me 
ous. Sometimes | thought of the paintings with-|was, he was sorry I could not be satisfied there 
out, aud how that suited not with the dirtiness)as well as he; but if | could not, he would lay no 
that was within; and, if 1 was deceived, what) restraint upon me: for his part, he had directed 
course | should take. ‘me as far as he knew, and he could do no more 

After long and tedious thinking, | pleased my-|for me. 
self with this: it may be better to-morrow. SolI| After our discourse was ended, I got up, and 
fell into a slumber a pretty while; but in the morn-| went out, but knew not where to go. Several in 
ing before I arose, | heard two or three contend-|the house threw things after me, in a spiteful man- 
ing about some accounts, in which one laid fraud|ner, but none hurt me, So 1 wandered sometimes 
to the other’s charge; the other instead of vindi-|north, and sometimes south; and every way that 
cating himself, fell to twitting him in the teeth came in my mind. But whithersoever | went, the 
with something of the like kind: they grew so hot anguish of my soul went along with me; which 
in words, that one threatened to turn the other out} was more than tongue can utter, or pen can de- 
of doors, and drive him back through the river, clare, or any one can believe, except this relation 
and never suffer him to come into the house any |should meet with some one that hath experienced 
more. ithe same travel; which, if it doth they will under- 

My heart was ready to burst with sorrow; and| stand. Butso it was, I had no comfort night nor 
in the anguish of my spirit 1 arose and went to|day, but still kept going on, whether right or 
them, and told them, I little thought to have found| wrong I knew not, nor durst I ask any body, for 


! such doings, or heard such language, i in the house |fear of being beguiled as before. 


of God. I fear, said 1, 1 am deceived; and brought| ‘Thus I got into a vast howling wilderness, where 
in amongst you by a fair show, but see not the|there seemed to be no way, only now and then lL 
glory, peace and tranquillity which I expected.— found some men and women’s footsteps, which 
So L walked away to another part of the house; was some comfort to me in my sorrow; but wheth- 
where I heard a great noise and hard words; as Ler ‘hey got out without being devoured by wild 
drew near, I understood it was about choosing an beasts, or whither I should go, I knew not. But 
officer; and two were striving for it, and each of|in this woful state I travelled from day to day, 
them had got a party, and each party grew hot casting within myself what I had best to do;— 
against the other. As soon as | could be heard, whether utterly to despair in that condition, or 
[I spake to them, and told them such kind of do-|whether I had best to seek some other tow” or 
ings as this did more resemble a place in the city, to see if I could get some other guide. ‘The 


fe world called Billingsgate, than the house of God. first I saw to be desperate; I also despaired of the 


L went a little farther; and there | heard some wo-|last, having been so deceived from time to time; 
men scolding about taking the upper hand, and /so that all these consultations did but increase the 
about fashions in their clothes; and others about) bitterness of my soul. « 
getting their children’s playthings from each other.| One day, as I was travelling in the afternoon, 
All this, and much more than | shall mention, in-|a terrible storm arose, with hail and thunder, and 
creased my sorrow. great wind, which lasted till night, and in the 
I now began to long to speak with my guide|night also. And being weary, both of body and 
that brought me thither; and with diligent search |mind, I laid me down under a great tree, and after 
at last I found him, and began with him in this|some time fell asleep. When I awaked and came 
manner: Whither hast thou brought me? and|to myself, it was still very dark; and, looking 
where are the rules and orders thou toldest mejabout, [ saw a small light near me; and it came 
were in the house of God? I have often read of|into my mind to go to it, and see what is was; and 
the beauty, order, peace and purity of the house|as I went, the light went before me. 
of God, but here | find nothing but the contrary.| ‘Then it came into my mind, that I had heard 
| fear thou hast brought me to a wrong house, and |of false lights, as tgnis fatuus, and such like, that 
hast beguiled me. So I rehearsed to bim what [| would lead people out of their way. ‘Then thought 
had met withal; to which he replied; I must ex-|1 again, how shall 1 be led out of my way, that 
pect men to have their human frailties, and that| know no way of safety? And whilst I sat down 
men were but men; and he would have persuaded to let these striving thoughts have their course, I 
me to be satisfied, and make further trial. And|took notice, and beheld the light as near me as at 
as for the orders he spake of, they were mostly |the first, as if it had waited for me. At which I 
about meats and drinks, and about rules for elect-| was strongly affected, and thought within myself, 
ing of officers to rule the house of God; as I would| may be some good spirit has come to take pity on 
see in time, if 1 stayed: and as to the dirtiness of| me, and to lead me out of this miserable condition. 


s the house, he confessed, that those to whom the} And soa resolution arose in my mind that I would 


care was committed to keep the house clean, had) get up and follow it, concluding in myself, that I 
not been so diligent as they ought to have been; could not be brought iuto a much worse condition 
but he hoped, upon admonition, they would be|than I was now in. So I arose and followed it; 
more careful. ‘lo which I returned this answer:!and it went a gentle, easy pace at first, and I kept 
What! dost thou talk of human frailties in the;my eye straight to it. But afterwards, I found a 
house of God? ‘That complaint is at large in the|great part of the luggage and provision I had got 
world, but doth not beeome the house of God; in-|together, did but burden me in my jcurney; so I 
to which I have heard none can come, but such| threw away one thing, and then another, that I 
as are redeemed from the earth, and are washed|thought I could best spare; but kept s great bun- 
from their pollutions; for God saith, all the ves-|dle of clothes still by me, not knowing whiether I 
sels in my house shall be holy; and they that dwell|should need them. 

in the house of God must have pure hearts and} As I thus went on, and the light before me, it 
clean hands, And much more I told him of what\led me out of the wilderness, along a plain coun- 
I had heard and read concerning the house of God. |try, without trees or inhabitants; only it appeared 
[ also told him plainly, | had let in such a belief|as if some few had gone that way;—and the light 
of the peace, purity, glory and comeliness of the|kept in that straight path, without any winding or 
house of God, that | was persuaded ‘hat was none turning, till | came to the foot of a great mountain; 
of it; and where to find it, 1 knew not; but if Ljand, going up that mountain, I found it very hard 
never found it whilst I lived, | would never give getting up, and began to consider my large bundle 
over seeking, for my desires were after it, and 1 of clothes and garments, and that several of them 
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not know how far I should go, nor whether | 
should want them, if ever | was so happy as to 
attain what I aimed at; nor whether the fashions 
would suit the place 1 was going to. So I threw 
away some, and anon other some, till none was 
left but what 1 wore. 

Thus, following my guide, I at last got up to 
the top of this mountain, where 1 saw another yet 
higher; I also saw a man that asked me whither 
I was going? I told him I could not well tell, but 
would tell him whither I desired to go. He ask- 
ed, whither? I said, to the house of God. He told 
me it was the way; but he thought I should never 
get there. I asked him why? ‘* Why,’ quoth 
he, ** there are in yonder mountain so many vi- 
pers, adders, and serpents, and such venomous 
beasts, that they devour many pe ople that are go- 
ing that way. For my part,” said he, “1 also 
was going, but was so affrighted with those veno- 
mous serpents, that | was forced to turn back, and 
so would have you.”” I answered him, friend, I 
have for a pretty while taken yonder light to be 
my guide, and it hath directed me along this way, 
and I see it doth not leave me; look, dost thou see 
it there before me? He answered, ** Yes, I see 
it.” Well, said I, | have heard by travellers, that 
if a man have fire or light, the venomous beasts 
cannot hurt him; and I intend to quicken my pace 
a little, and keep as close to the light as I can.— 
Come, go along with me and venture it. He said 
it was true, he had heard that fire would preserve 
from them, but he thought light would not; how- 
ever, for his part he would not venture his sweet 
life amongst them; if | would I might; he wished 
me well, and so we parted. 

1 then made haste, and got pretty near the light, 
and up I went the second. mountain; and when I 
came almost to the top of it, [saw many gerpents’ 
dens and vipers’ holes, both on the right hand and 
on the left; and the venomous beasts drew near 
me, and hissed at me, and | began to be in great 
fear, and trembled exceedingly. But many times, 
when they were ready to sting me, the light would 
step in, or appear betwixt me and them, and they 
were affrighted, and ran away into their holes and 
dens. 

Oh! when I perceived this, how did my heart 
leap for joy within me! My joy abounded,—my 
fear of the serpents abated,—imy love to my kind 
and tender guide increased,—and my courage and 
confidence were renewed,—and I began to believe 
I was in the right way to attain my desire. So 
on | went, keeping my eye to the light through 
them all, without harm, till L eame to the top of 
the mountain; and then I saw an exceeding large 
valley, so that I could not see the farther side of 
it: it seemed to be all moors, or places of water, 
and bogs and mire all over the valley, which be- 
gan again to dishearten me; but, thought I, what 
shall | do? All is well hitherto. 1 was strangely) 
delivered from the serpents; and whatever come 
of it, if this light leave me not, I will follow it, if, 
it be through fire and water. 

So I kept on, and went down the mountain, al 
gentle easy pace, and saw many of those cruel | 
creatures by the way, who put out their stings at. 
me, but none hurt me. And I took notice the} 
nearer I kept to the light, the more they kept from 
me. Sol got down to the bottom of the moun-| 
tain, into the large valley, which was very green, 
and pleasant for a litle way; but by and by, the 
light went toward a great moorish ground full of 

water, and that I thought was very dangerous; but 
coming just to the side of the plae e, | saw a small 
narrow path through the middle of it, just broad 
enough for a man to go upon it; and into that nar-| 
row way the light led me, and went before me. 
Whilst I kept my eye steady to it, I went on safe-| 
lv: but if at any time I began to gaze about, my 
feet slipt into the mire and puddles; and then 1| 
had much ado to get into my way again. Had! 





s|some less; 


not the light kindly and tenderly waited for me, | 
had lost sight of it, and had perished in the way; 
for sometimes it was so far before me, that J could 
hardly discern it; and then | would quicken my 
diligence, and be more careful of my goings, and 
keep as close to it as I could; so that sometimes 
the light shined round about me, and I walked in 
the shinings of it with great fulness of spirit. 

After a long time walking in this narrow way, 
I lifted up my eyes to the farther side of the moor- 
ish valley, and saw beyond, that there was a ve ry 
high mountain, and on the top of it there was a 
great house: at the sight of which I was greatly 
comforted, supposing that might be the house | 
had for a long time sought. 

But after this | met with another sore exercise: 
for there were many who I perceived had been 
travelling in that narrow way, and had fallen into 
the mire; some on the right hand and some on the 
left, and they lay wallowing full of envy; some 
plucking at me, to pull me in; others throwing 
mire and dirt upon me to discourage me: others 
would speak very fair, on purpose to draw me 
into discourse with them, that whilst thus spend- s 
ing my precious time, I might be cast so far be- 
hind, as to lose the sight of my good guide. But 
I saw their evil designs, and was aware of them. 
So, keeping in my narrow way till I came to the 
end of the boggy valley, I then found firm ground 
under my feet, to my great comfort. I had gone 
but a little way, when my guide, the light, went 
into a narrow lane, well hedged on both sides; at 
which I was glad, thinking I could not go wrong, 
and need not now take so much tare. But alas! 
I quickly found so many by-lanes, and ways, 
which lay almost as straight forward as that I 
went in, that if it had not been for the light, which 
went a little before me, I might certainly many 
times have gone wrong; but by carefully keeping 
to my good guide, I at last got up the mountain, 
and saw the house again. I then discerned a man 
of that country a pretty way off, and called to him, 
Friend, ho! friend, what is the name of yonder 
great house?.. He told me the name of it was 
Betuert. Then I presently remembered that that 
was the name by which the house of God was 
called in my father’s country, where I had heard 
the reports of it, and so earnestly set out to find it. 

Oh! the joy_and coysolation that I felt in my 
soul, no tongue can express,—to think that now 
after all my travels, perils and disappointments, ! 
had found what I sought for. So on I went, jour- 
neying with joy unspeakable; and as I went, I 
viewed the outside of the house: it was very 
large, and had but one tower; there was no carv- 
ed work about it, no paintings, nor any kind of 
device that could be discerned; but all the stones 
were curiously joined together from the top to the 
bottom. I also took notice, that all the stones of 
the building were transparent, some more and 
and I saw no windows to let in light 
from without; and, drawing nearer to it, I saw it 
| had a large outward court, ‘and a pretty large gate 
to go into it, so that a man might go in ‘with a 
large burden on his back. So, coming to it, in I 
went; and there [ saw many people that were 
very cheerful, and appeared to live very pleasant 
lives. Some of them told me, they had lived there 
many years, were well contented, and wanted for 
nothing; for there was a mighty tree grew in the 
midst of the court, and the fruit thereof was good, 


‘and the leaves also, and it bore fruit all the year 


long. And many of them were so kind as to in- 
vite me to sit down and eat with them; but that I 
refused; and they showed me a great cistern, which 
they had hewn out to themselves, to catch water 
'from the eleme ‘nt; and they had made themselves 
convenient lodgings in the sides of the court, to 
lodge in. 

dut all this did not satisfy me; for I saw my 
beloved guide pass through them all, and enter in 
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at a little narrow door at the farther side of it.— 
Whereupon | left them, and made haste to the 
door, where I saw my guide had entered; and I 
attempted to enter in thereat, but could not, it was 
so straight; which put me in great sorrow of mind, 

and what to do I knew not; my thoughts troubled 
me on every side, and all ways I tried, but in vain. 
Oh! thought I, are all my troubles and labors come 
to this? must I be shut out at the last? what shall 
1 do? As I was thus perplexing myself, I thought 
| heard a voice, but knew not from whence it came, 

which said, ** Young man, strip thee of thy old 
garments, and so thou mayest enter.” This oc- 
casioned yet more trouble of mind; for I was loth 
to go in naked: but at last a it better to go 
in naked, than not atall. SoI fell to stripping, 
thinking that a few pitiful rage should not hinder 
me of so great an enjoyment. And when I was 
stripped stark naked as ever I was born, I tried to 
enter, and found no great difficulty; and so soon 
as I was entered, one met me, and cast a garment 
of pure white linen over me, which reached to my 
feet; and he brought me into a narrow room and 
said, ** Rest here awhile.”” Then I lay me down 
in so » much joy and comfort as is impossible to be 
expressed; all things were so pleasant about me, 

and my resting place was so delightful, and my 
heart was so fully satisfied, that it overcame me 
with songs of joy. But I found it my business to 
be still and quiet in my happy condition, that I 
was come to enjoy. 

1 had not been long in this room, before I was 
called out to see the beauty and comeliness of the 
house. As I walked through it, 1 found every 
thing so clean and bright, that I was ravished in 
an admirable manner. I also met with some peo- 
ple that welcomed me to the house of God with 
such kindness as refreshed my heart: and as I 
came to be acquainted with them, I marked their 
conversation, and their discourses were exceed- 
ingly comfortable to me; no quarrelling, no con- 
tention, no high nor hot words, but all passed with 
meekness and reverence, and due respect one for 
another. The young men waited for the words 
of the ancients, and the virgins carried a reverent 
respect to the matrons; and there was an univer- 
sal concord and unity, so that I wondered greatly. 
One day as I was opening my mind to an ancient, 
[ told him { admired much, and wondered greatly 
at the universal concord that I had taken notice 
of, beyond all | had met with in my life. He 
said it must needs be so, and could not be other- 
wise, for that was the guide to lead me hither, 
which had been the guide to them all. And further 
told me, there could be no contention, but where 
two spirits strove for mastery; but it was not so 
in this house. His answer was so full and satis- 
factory to me, that I said no more to him at that 
time, but went on viewing, and beholding the or- 
der of every thing | saw, till my soul was filled, 
and I might say my cup did overflow. So that 
my former labours and diss 1ppointments, sorrows 
and perils, did signify nothing to me, having now 
a full reward, an hundred fold. 

So | returned to my rest again, in a larger room 
than before, singing praises to my God, and set- 
ting forth the praises of the house, and of them 
that dwelt therein. And awhile after, I was call- 
ed forth from the room where I was, and told | 
was not brought to that place only to take pleasure 
and delight therein; but there was work to be done, 
and I must take my part of it, and be faithful and 
diligent in my employment. ‘To which I answer- 
ed, it was ocnngh that I had attained my desires 
in being admitted into this heavenly place; but if 
there was any posi ess that I could do, I was wil- 
ling to do it, be it what it would; for it would be 
my greatest joy to do any thing to the advance- 
ment of the honour of the ‘house of God, and them 
that dwell therein. ‘Then he that talketh with 
me, told me it was my work to teach the children 
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so far as 1 knew, and had learned, and as far as | 
should from time to time be further instructed.— 
I was a little amazed thereat, knowing my inabili- 


tues: but having a little pondered that part of the STRICTURES ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


sentence, that I should be from time to time fur- 
ther instructed, I took courage in my work, and 
made some progress in it, with great fear and 
reverence; wailing daily for those instructions | 
was to receive, and which I did receive in an 
abundant manner; and the work prospered in my 
hand, and the children loved me, and | loved them 
entirely, as though they had been my own chil- 
dren: and many of them grew up to a good un- 
derstanding, and observed their places and orders 
to my great delight. 

After I had thus continued a while, he that talk- 
ed with me came and told me I must take the 
charge of part of the household, and give them 
their meat in due season; and suit every one’s 
meat, in dividing to every one’s state and condi- 
tion, and not feed strong men with milk, and babes 
with strong meat; for which purpose he gave fie 

key that led into the treasury or store-house; 
which, when I came to see and behold, was abun- 
dantly filled with all sorts of nourishments, that 
never could be exhausted, or spent, while the 
world endured. And I observed that whatever I 
and others took out to distribute daily among the 
household of God, the store-house was still full as 
at the beginning, and so continues to this day, and 
forever. 

And now, having continued a long time in this 
heavenly habitation, it comes into my mind to let 
my countrymen, and the children of my old father, 
whom I left in B abylon, hear of me; for | suppose 
they judge me lost or devoured; but I could be 
glad if any, yea, all of them, were here to behold, 
and taste and feel what Ido. And let none of them 
say, it happened better with me than with many; 
for I have understood, since coming into this house, 
that the same Light that appeared to me, doth ap- 
pear to any poor distressed soul in the whole 
world; but the reason that so few come here is. 
because they fear the perils and dangers that are 
in the way, more than they love the Light that 
would lead them through them; and so turn aside, 
and shelter themselves in an old rotten building. 
that at one time or other, will fall on their heads, 
and they perish in the ruins. 


Now if any have a mind to know my name, let 
them know I had a name in my father’s country, 
but in this long and tedious journey IL have lost it. 
Sut since | came hither! have a “* new name,’ 
but have no characters to signify it by, that L can 
write, or they can read Yet if any will come 
where I am, they shall know my name. But for 
further satisfaction, | was born in Egypt, spirit- 
ually called; and my father went and lived in 
Babylon, about the time the true children of Is- 
rael were in captivity; there I beeame acquainted 
with some of the stock of the Jews, about the time 
they were returning to their own land; and they 
told me wonderful things of the glory of the house 
they had at Jerusalem, and would have had me 
go with them. And | understood that Solomon. 
with many thousands of carpenters and masons 
had built it; upon which | considered within my- 
self, that if Solomon and the « carpenters and ma- 
sons had built it, carpeuters and masons might at 
one time or other pull it down again. So | went 
not, but sought a city whose builder is God; and 
now | have found it; Hallelujah in the Highest; 
glory, honour, and renown to his worthy Name 
and power, throughout all ages and generations. 
Amen. 


+ seee, 


The foundation of religion is the knowledge of 
God; the practice of it is the imitation of his per- 
fections, and the end and design of it is the bring J 
ing us to a participation of his glory. 


some of the dangers of mental excitement in child- 


For Friends’ Weekly latelligencer. These schools are established for the purpose 


DR. BRIGHAM’S WORK ON MENTAL EXCITE. (of instructing young children in the elementary 
MENT, &c. parts of education. 

Many of them are located in confined situations 

No. IV. and in rooms not expressly built for the purpose, 

and are made to contain from one hundred to two 

hundred children. 

Five or six hours in each day are spent by these 
little creatures in conning over lessons and ‘books, 
the contents of many of which they are incapable 
of comprehending, and which are by no means 
calculated to quicken their perceptions, or inviyor- 
ate their budding mental powers. 

The teachers are impressed with the idea, that 
the children under their charge must be rapidly 


In my last essay | endeavoured to point out 


hood, at that season of life when the brain, the 
material organ through which the mind operates, 
is peculiar sensitive to external impressions, and 
is easily thrown into a state of disorder. 

The errors which prevail on this subject, 
amongst those to whom the education of children 
is committed, were also referred to by the intro-' 


duction of a portion of Dr. Brigham’s chapter ON | brought forward in their learning,—that their mo- 
that subject. | propose in the present essay to! ments are precious,— that recreation or relaxation 
continue this branch of the subject, and to endeav-| are to be avoided during school hours,—that strict 
our to make it appear that serious practical mis- discipline must be enforced by a rigid adherence 
chief is now produced by the present plans ofjio formal rules,—that the vivacity and animation 
school education. Dr. Brigham has referred to natural to early childhood, must be carefully sup- 
the evils of this forcing system, as practiced in pressed, and that a system of rewards and punish- 
private families, in the following extracts. ments must be instituted as a means of aiding in 
“That children do have their mental powers the general plan. Aside from the moral effects ot 
prematurely tasked, is a fact which | know, from this method, (against which objections might be 
personal observation. I have seen a course like urged,) what is its influence on the forming con- 
the following pursued in many families in various stitutions of the children subjected to it? It has 
parts of the country, and | know that this course been before remarked that childhood is the season 
is approved of by many excellent persons. Chil- devoted in the economy of nature to the develop- 
dren of both sexes are required, or induced, to ment and growth of the physical frame. ‘The hu- 
commit to memory many verses, texts of scrip-| man being, like the lower animals and the plants, 
ture, stories, &c., before they are three years of has a time of growth, of maturity, and of decay; 
age. ‘They comme nee attending school, for six and in these several stages of existence is influ- 
hours each day ; before the age of four, and often enced by surrounding circumstances. 
before the age of three; where they are instructed) ‘Take a plant from its native soil, and place it 
during three years in reading, geography, astrono- in a hot house, surrounded by an artificial atmos- 
my, history, arithmetic, geometry, che mistry, bota- phere, and attended with the utmost care by a 
ny, natural history, &c., &c. ‘They also commit skillful gardener, you may produce a be autiful 
to memory, while at school, many hymns, por- growth; the leaves and the flowers will for a time 
tions of the Scriptures, catechisms, &c. During delight the senses, and call forth the admiration 
the same period, they attend every Sunday a Sab- of the beholder; but let a cold blast unexpectedly 
bath school, and there recite long lessons: some sweep through the hot house, and in a single hour 
are required to attend ypon divine service at the the beautiful foliage will lose its freshness, wither 
church twice each Sunday, and togive some ac- and die. Nay, even in its best estate, whe n ap- 
count of the sermon. In addition to these labors, parently most vigorous and healthful, place it by 
many children have numerous books, journals, or the side of the native plant, which has come fort): 
magazines to read, which are designed for youth. and matured under the skies, and in the climate 
| have known some required to give strict atten- congenial to it, and how great will be the contrast! 
tion to the chapter read in the family in the morn- Now the same general prineiple will apply thro’ 
ing, and to give an account of it; and have been the whole chain of animated existence, and in no 
astonished and alarmed at the wonderful pow er case with more force than in the human species. 
of memory exhibited on such occasions by chil-| ‘Take a child at the age of three or four years, 
dren when but five or six years of age. I have subject him during six or seven hours per day, to 
known other children, in addition to most of the!a confined and heated atmosphere, in which th 
above performances, induced to learn additional vital principle of the air is necessarily scanty, from 
hymns, chapters of Scripture, or to read certain the large number of persons who must be supplied; 
books, by the promise of presents from their pa- deny him the amount of active exercise which his 
rents or friends.”’ nature craves; and when sleep, the natural restora- 
These remarks wiil apply not to private fami-| tive to his flagging energies, visits him, keep him 
lies only, but to our popular systems of public in- awake by some new excitement; seat him ona 
struction—these being equally liable to the same bench without support to his back and limbs; and 
strictures, when hunger visits him, bid him wait until this 
It is with some reluctance that objections are probation ceases, and he is permitted to seek his 
made to public school instruction. ‘The advan-| home; and worse than all, if he trangress some 
tages of general education are so obvious, and the trifling command peremptorily and often injad:- 
means adopted for securing this important object'ciously enforced, by the mistress of the camp, 
to the child of the humblest citizen are so general-| who, ** clothed with a liule brief authority,”? may 
ly approved, and are in their motives and objects be unmindful of the tenderness and regard due to 
so praiseworthy, that it might well inspire caution her infant flock, let him be visited with the cus- 
in saying aught against them. tomary punishment, adopted in lieu of the milder 
But if, in endeavours to promote intellectual) but equally objection: ible discipline of the rod, ol 
improvement amongst all classes, moral or physi-| being ** kept in’’ for another hour or two, without 
cal evils are induced, it becomes the duty of those food and exercise, until nature is exhausted, and 
who may think they perceive these dangers to) the spirits flag, and let this system be persevering- 
speak out against them, even at the risk of incur- ly continued for a year or two, and if the physical 
ring the censure of many whose motives in advo-! frame is not stunted in its growth, and the ns itural 
cating them are pure and disinterested. lenergies enervated, it is not because the laws ot 
The first objectionable feature in the public,nature have not been violated, but because the 
school system, to which | would invite attention, powers of e ndurance of the little victim have been 
is the mode of conducting what are termed pri- able to resist a prolonged and regular seige. 
mary schools But what is the effect of this system of early 
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mental discipline and effort upon the expanding But this name chiefly belongs to Jesus Christ, by movable, not a chair in the house. He had sold 
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The extract from Dr. Brigham, in our last num- 
ber, gives us his opinion upon that head. 
lieves that the knowledge intuitively acquired by 
a child while at play, in the natural and undirect- 
ed exercise of his physical and mental powers, is 
yortant than that acquired from books at 
And that sound moral precepts, as love 
of truth, justice, kindness, and good feeling toward 
others, restraining from vicious desires and pro- 
pensities, and pointing out, by precept and exam- 
nle, the benefits of a virtuous life, is vastly more 
important at this early period than any system of 
lesson learning or book teaching that can be de- 
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It was remarked by an elder in the Truth, du- 
ring the late Yearly Meeting of Friends in this 
city, that if parents would teach their children 
their first lessons in the school of Christ—kindling 
upon their susceptible hearts the fire of devotion, 
and inspiring them with a love for the ‘Truth, as 
the primary lesson of their lives; that they might 
then hope for future fruits of piety and virtue far 
beyond what could be expected from any system 
In a religious point of view, 
this remark is worthy of the deepest consideration. 
But to return to the effect of this forcing system 
now adopted in schools upon the intellect. 

In addition to the physical evils attendant upon 
the primary schools, the modes of instruction, al- 
though greatly improved in some respects, upon 
former times, are, I think, not caleulated to in- 
vigorate the mind. 

Children are carried through the alphabet, spell- 
ing and reading by a sort of mechanical process; 
their memories ure taxed, and their minds kept 
upon a continual stretch, without acquiring any 
great amount of substantial aliment; and if they do 
exhibit great aptitude in acquiring knowledge, 
they are pushed to such an extent as ultimately 
rather to injure than invigorate these promising 


tht 


of book learning. 


It is a serious question, therefore, whether un- 
der the present system, it would not be better for 
parents to keep their children from school, engag- 
ed in active and out-door exercise, and be them- 
selves their instructors in the most important les- 
sons of life, than to subject them to the injurious 
influences which this system fosters. 
intended by the writer, to include in these stric- 
tures all the schools established for young chil- 
dren; many of these taught by private individuals 
are conducted, it is believed, upon more rational 
principles, and are open to fewer objections; and 
yet it must be confessed that few are as yet es- 
tablished upon those principles which are so ad- 
mirably set forth in the work of Dr. Brigham, 
which the writer would again recommend to the 
careful perusal of all those who have the responsi- 
bility of educating children. 

~.9-e->——— 
Por Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 
JESUS, WHO IS CALLED CHRIST. 

Cruden, .n his Concordance, says, under the 
head anoint: ‘* One (that is, anointed) particularly 
designed and chosen by God, to be the king, priest 
and prophet of his church, namely, Jesus Christ, 
who was filled with the Holy Ghost, in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and thereby consecrated and au- 
thorized to be the Messiah.” 

Some author says “ Messiah signifies anoint- 
They used to anoint kings, high priests 
Saul, David, Solomon 


we 





und sometimes prophets. 
and Joash, received the royal unction. Aaron and 
his sons received the sacerdotal, and Elisha the 
disciple of Elijah, received the prophetic unction; 
at least God ordered Elijah to give it. And there- 
lore the name Messiah, or Anointed, is given to 
kings—i Sam. xii. 35, and also to the patriarchs 


or prophets. —1 Chron. xvi —Psal. ev. 15.— 


way of excellence. [tis not found any where that all the first days of his sickness for a little broth: 
Jesus Christ ever received any sensible unction, on the naked wall hung an axe and a saw. 
or that the apostles anointed the faithful with any ‘This was his whole possession, along with the 
particular or external oil or ointment. ‘The unction strength of his arms, but then he was not able to 
that the prophets and the apostles speak of, when lift them up. ‘Take courage, my friend,” said 
Jesus Christ, or his disciples are understood, is the confessor, “ it is a great blessing God bestows 
the spiritual and internal unction of grace, and on you to day. You are going to depart from a 
of the Holy Ghost; of which the outward and sen- world where you have known nothing but mis- 
sible unctiun, with which they anciently anointed ery.” ‘* But misery!” replied the dying man 
kings, priests and prophets, was but the figure and with a feeble voice, *‘ you are mistaken; I have 
symbol. lived contented, and never complained of my lot. 
The apostle John, in addressing the believers | never knew hatred nor envy; my sleep was 
as ‘*litthe children,” tells them, ** Ye have an tranquil. I labored in the day, but I rested at 
unction from the Holy One, and ye know all night. The instruments which you see procured 
things.”’ ‘Then cautioning them against seducers, me bread, which I have eaten with pleasure. I 
he says, ** But the anointing, which ye have re- never envied the table of the wealthy: I have ob- 
ceived of Him, abideth in you; and ye need not served the rich more subject to diseases than 
that any man teach you, but as the same anoint- their neighbors. 1 was always poor, but I was 
ing teacheth you of all things, and is Truth, and never sick until now: If I recover health, which 
is no lie; and even as it hath taught you ye shall I do not expect, I will return to my labor, and 
abide in Him.”” And again, ‘* whosvever abideth continue to bless the hand of God which has 
in Him sinneth not.’’ What is this abiding in hitherto cared for me.”’ The astonished comforter 
him, but the same that the anointing teacheth, knew not well what tone to take; he could not 
when it says, ‘‘ abide in me and lin you. ‘ He reconcile the miserable thatch with the language 
that abideth in me and [in him, the same bring- of him who lay on it. Recovering himself, he 
eth forth much fruit; for without me ye can do said, “My son, though this life has not been 
nothing.” Jesus was ‘*a man approved of God;”’ unpleasant to you, you must nevertheless resolve 
and a man ‘anointed with the Holy Spirit, and to quit it, for we owe submission to God’s will.” 
with power.”’ ‘This holy spirit is represented as ‘**Without doubt,” replied the dying man, with a 
poured upon him, or communicated to him—in firm tone of voice and composed countenance, 
reference to the oil “* poured upon the head of *‘ all the world must pass in their turn. I have 
Aaron,” or the oil poured on David’s head, when known how to live—I know how to die. I thank 
Samuel anointed him king of Israel. Saul also God for giving me life, and for conducting me 
was anointed by Samuel at the Divine command, through it to himself. 1 feel the moment——ap- 
and he was called the ** Lord’s anointed’’—that proach. Adieu, my father!” 
is, the Lord’s Christ—for Christ is the Greek ‘This is the death-bed of a pious christian who 
word for ** anointed.”” So Purver has it—and that is weaned from this world, and has secured a trea- 
the persons abovenamed, as also Elisha, and per- sure in heaven. 
haps others, were ‘* anointed’’—but in reference A death-bed’s a detector of the heart. 
io custom, modern custom, he says, the name « 
Messiah or Christ, that is, Anointed, chiefly be- . 7 : 
longs to Jesus, ** by way of excellence.” By this FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
we understand in the comparison of characters, ——— es Fy Three 
that Jesus was the most dignified and eminent.— PHILADELPGLA, SATE MONTH 90,1866. 
But Jesus was a man, and **a man approved of === eS a 
God,” according to Peter’s testimony—and the On the last page of this number is the announce- 
evidence of this Divine approbation was obvious ment of the Committee of the three monthly meet- 
to Peter and others ‘* by miracles and signs which 
God did by him,” or in other words, which Jesus 
did by ‘* the Holy Spirit and power” of God, with gers. = ; 
which he was anointed or invested. ‘This evi-, Our Society in this city has long been in want 











ings, in reference to Friends’ Central School, to 
which we would call particular attention. 


dence, of an external character, was greater, or of an institution where its youth could be instruct- 
more numerously manifested in the case of Jesus, ed in the higher branches of knowledge, in accord- 
than any other person, of whom history informs : 
us, and yet it is an evidence of the Divine Spirit 
and power, by and through Jesus, as the instru- : ; ee : 
ment, that is of like character and kiud with the; monthly meetings in this city, about a year since, 
same display of the same spirit and power, through |and resulted in the appointment of a Committee, 
Moses, Elijah, Elisha, Peter, Paul, and very many 
others—for they are represented as the instruments 
by whom ** God did special miracles’’—equally 


ance with its religious principles. ‘This concern 
renewedly engaged the attention of the three 


who were authorized to collect the necessary 
funds by voluntary subseription, and proceed in 


displaying his power and goodness. the establishment of an institution for the instruc- 
aneeeenntpei ananassae tion of boys and girls in the higher branches of 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. an English and Classical education. 
INSTRUCTOR. About $12,000 were contributed towarts this 
a bands of black diseases spread their wings— object, with which the Committee purchased a 
With deadly in lin alin anbiods lot adjoining Cherry street meeting house pro- 
With noisome vapor blast the verdant shade. | perty, and made arrangements for the erection 


In the suburbs of St. Marcel, where poverty |ihereon of a commodious building, which is now 
reigns, a spotted fever cut down the people in| 
hundreds. oe 

The confessors labored night and day; the arms they will be under the direction of the three 
of the grave diggers failed; the hearse rolled from| monthly meetings of Friends in this city. | 
door to door, and was never empty; a reinforce-| ‘The teachers who have been appointed to this 
ment of priests was called in to assist the dying. | responsible trust, are believed to be well qualified 


A venerable Capuchin entered a low hovel where} advance the interests of those committed to 
one of the victims of contagion suffered: an old|* ° 
man in dirty rags lay dying. A bundle of straw | their charge. 


served him for a covering and a pillow—not a/able the attentive student to acquire a thorough 


nearly completed. When the schools are opened 


The course of instruction will en- 
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English or classical education. 
delivered to the pupils on the different branches 
of natural science by the principal of the male de- 
partment, and provision has been made for a lib- 
eral supply of apparatus for their elucidation. 

We hope to be able in a future number to fur- 
nish a more specific account of the rise and pro- 
gress of this interesting concern, but for the pre- 
sent will only add an extract from the rules and 
regulations which have been adopted by the Com- 
mittee. 


‘‘The year shall be divided into two terms, 
with a vacation of six weeks in the summer sea- 
son, and there shall be two sessions each day, 
with such omissions on account of meetings, &c., 
as the Committee may direct. 

The price of tuition shall be fifteen dollars per 
term for the English and mathematical instruction, 
including herein fuel, ink, pens and slate pencils, 
reserving however to the Committee, the right to 
raise or lower this price, the object being to have 
the same as low as circumstances will admit. 
The qualifications for admission shall be a capa- 
bility of reading in the reading books of the 
school, writing a legible hand, and an elementary 
knowledge of arithmetic, grammar and geography. 

The general outlines of education,.school books, 
&c., shall be subject to the approvol of the Com- 
mittee. 

The teachers and scholars will be expected to 
attend the meetings for worship held at Cherry 
street meeting house, on fourth-days as they come 
in course. 

_ _ aweer 

At a Stated Meeting of the ‘‘Association of 
Friends for promoting the Abolition of Slavery 
and Improving the Condition of the Free people 
of Color,”’ held 6mo. 4th, 1845, the Clerks were 
directed to forward the following extract from the 
Annual Report to the Editors of Friends’ [ntelli- 
gencer for insertion, viz: 


“Within a few weeks we have been called upon 
to feel, that in the death of our beloved friend 
Hannah P. Williams, we have lost another of our 
earliest members, and one too, who took an active 
part in the labors of this association, and though 
for some time previous to her death, the state of 
her health prevented her from assembling with us, 
we have the satisfaction of believing that her in- 
terest in our labors continued to the last. And 
may the remembrance of her obedience to mani- 
fested duty lead us to a more entire dedication of 
mind, to the promotion of the cause of truth and 
righteousness upon the earth.” 


Extract from the minutes, 


J ACOB M. ELLIS, 


LYDIA GILLINGHAM, ¢ Clerks. 


——t aa — 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Lost Children.—-In different parts of the city and 
surrounding districts, places have been appropriated for 
the reception of lost children. The little ones who wan- 
der from their homes, are seldom found in the district 
where their parents reside. Many a child has been found 
by parents or other relatives, at the Southwark Hall, who 
reside two, three, and even five miles distant. We are in- 
duced to throw otfit these hints, because of the despair, as 
manifested by an anxious mother residing in Southwark, 
when she ascertained that her child was not at the Hall in 
the same district. It appeared as though the woman had 
lost all hope. In a few hours, however, her child was 
found in the upper part of town.—Phila. Sun. 


Boys who Run with Fire Companies.—The police of 
Southwark intend to arrest all the boys they can whom 
they find running with any of the fire apparatus of South- 
wark, Judge Jones decidedly recently that boys have no 
right to run with any fire company.—Jb. " 


Inklings of War.—The New York Tribune of the 19th! 
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American Llouse, appearing to be quite at his 
The night train brought 


aquest of Gen. Scott, who, 


leisure. 
en otlicer from Washington in 
after a brief interview, left 
haste for W ashingte n. These facts, 


post. 


3 related to us, strength- 


en the report that a Mexican force is on the Nueces, and 
that President Polk is about to drive them over the Rio del 
Norte. 

“ We have private, but most reliable advices, that agents 
of Mexico have recently been among the Cherokees, scek. 


allies of Mexice 
tion of a war with the United Stat 


ing to engage the Indians us , In expecta- 


Stopping their Pay.—The New Hampshire Legislature, 
by a vote of 138 to 60, has passed a bill making it unlaw- 
ful for members to receive any pay when they are absent, 
and directing each membet to hand to the clerk, one d Ly 
before the close of each session, a stetement of the number 


of days he has been absent, and the cle rk to make up his 
pay-roll accordingly. 

Duellists, Look Out!—The Governor of Delaware has 
issued a proclamation in which he earnestly enjoins upon 
all Magistrates, Constables and Conservators of the Peace, 


to use the most unceasing vigilance in arresting those who 


intrude within the limits of that State for the purpose of 


fighting duels, their aiders, abettors and confederates, and 
bringing them to justice. He also declares his purpose to 
pursue and bring within the criminal jurisdiction of the 
State, all such offenders wherever they may be found, that 
they may undergo the punishment due toso flagrant a viola- 
tion of the laws of God and man.—Sun. 

Tall Indians.—Three noble specimens of the Aborigines 
were brought to Batavia, (N. Y.) last week, on a charge of 
riotously preventing Montgomery and others from digging 
plaster upon a lot on the Indian “ Reservation” recently 
sold to the Ogden Company.—One of them named Martin 
Spring, stands six feet six inches in his stockings, another 
six feet three, and the third six feet and an inch! 


The Great Valley of the West.—It is stated as an in- 
stance of the rapid growth of the West, that the first child 
born of American parents west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, who knew Washington as a Surveyor on the banks 
of the Kanawha, is yet alive, and scarcely numbers her 
fourscore years and ten. It is further said that the second 
child born in Cincinnati lives, and has not seen the middle 


age of life; yet that city has now sixty thousand inhabitants. 


From the Far West.—The steamer Independence reach- 
ed St. Louis on the 8th instant, from Council Bluffs, situat- 
ed on the Missouri river, 304 miles Fort 
Leavenworth. She brought down 430 packs of robes, pelt- 
ries and furs, the largest portion of them for the Aimer 
Fur Company. 

The Independence Jeft here on the 15th ult., with a 
cargo of about 125 tons, principally corn and flour, for the 
Government, to be delivered at the Bluffs for the use of the 
Pawnee and lowa tribes of Indians, who were to meet 


about above 


cun 


Commissioners on the part of the United States at that 
point on the Ist instant, for the purpose of negotiating a 
treaty. 

We learn from the officers of the Independence, that 


after a difficult and dangerous passage of about 15 days, 
they reached the place of their destination, where they 
found the owas and a large number of Indians belonging 
to the Otto tribe, in almost a starving condition, having 
been driven in from the plains by the Pawne 

They are continually committing depredations upon the 
neighboring tribes, and more particularly upon the defence 
less women and children of the lowas and Ottos; these at- 
tacks of the Pawnees, together with their own indolence 
ind unfrugal way of living, had compelled them to come 
in to the Bluffs to prevent starving. 

The Pawnces are a daring, reckless set, roving from 
place to place, having no fixed quarter to live in, and tak- 
ing good care never to Ict pass an opportunity to dey 
upon their weaker neighbors, 


redate 


With the object of making them occupy a more steady 
position, and to prevent, if possible, their frequent d: preda- 
tions upon the weaker tribes, a new treaty is to be 
with them. k 

The Sioux are said to be the only tribe in that quarter 
that the Pawnees stand in fear of—Recently a party of the 
former met eight Pawneces on the plains, a short ¢ 


formed 


back of the Iowa Point, four of whom they eaught, killed 
and scalped, flayed them and stretched their skins over 
hoops, which they broug|it into the fort as trophies of their 
victory. 


distance 


It is for the purpose of putting a stop to such scenes of 
bloodshed as this that the United States Government sent 
Commissioners to the Bluffs to treat with them. 

The Commissioners are also empowered to hold a treaty 
with the Pottawattamies, for the purpose of purchasing 
their lands and removing them south of the Missouri. 
They are said to be a powerful and warlike tribe, much 
farther advanced in civilization than most of the North- 
western tribes.—St. Louis New Era. 


Liberal Donation.—Crafts & Still, merchants of Man- 


‘ felt in Switzerland. 
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Lectures will be Point on the evening of the 17th, and stopped at the lief of the Pittsburgh sufferers. They are Americans by 


birth—Crafts was a Bostonian, and Still a Philade Ipk ian. 


Running the Boundary Line—The six Commissioners 
appointed by the United States and Great Britain to run 
the boundary line between the Pre vince of Canada and th 
States, are now in Berkshire. When in Rich‘ord, they cut 
off the farms of three good Vermonters—and now their 
farms are situated in Canada. 

The boundary line, we understand, is to be marked by 
iron monuments, but half'a mile distant the one from the 
other.—St. Albans Messenger. 


Sentence of Slavers—In the Bultimore District Court on 
the 23d inst. Jason L. Pendleton, convicted of misdemeanor 
in being engaged in the slave trade on the coast of Africa, 
was sentenced to be imprisoned for one year, and to pay a 
fine of 1000 dollars. William Baker, convicted of the same 
offence, was sentenced to be imprisoned six months, and to 
pay a fine of 500 dollars. 

Flovida Indians.—The St. Agustine News says, “ In- 
structions fiom the Departments at Washington, have 
been received at the Land Offices of that State, re serving 
from sale or entry, all lands within twenty miles of the 
reservation, made to the Indians by treaty, 

Great Fire-—A great fire occurred in the city of Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, on the 14th ult. The loss was estimated at 
$100,000. It is said as an evidence of the good order and 
morality of the people, that not even an attempt to steal the 
smallest article was discovered. 

The Danish East Indies.—'Vhe King of Denmark has 
sold out his territories in the East Indies, after a possession 
of more than two hundred years, to the English Mast India 
Company. These are the town of Serampore, on the river 
Hagli, in the Bay of Bengal, now Calcutta, and the town 
and district of Trankebar. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Germany appears to be in a state of high excitement in 
consequence of the schism which M. Ronge, the new Lu- 
ther, who demands marriage for the Catholic priesthood, 
and the celebration of mass in the native, instead of the 
Latin language. 

The European Times says:—* The arrival of the Hiber- 
nia, put at rest the uneasiness which has prevailed some 
time past relative to our relations with America. All ap- 
prehensions of a collision arising out of the Oregon ques- 
tion have disappeared. 

The abdication of Don Carlos in favor of his son, is the 
most striking event in continental news. The obstinate 
old man was very unwilling to give up the semblance of 
royalty, and was only induced to do so it is said, at the 
earnest entreaty of cooler and wiser heads. The resigna- 
tion of Don Carlos, coupled with the declaration of his son, 
points to an alliance with the young Queen of Spain—a 
project which would be supported by a large party in that 
country. 

Poland is still in a disturbed state; at Warsaw the pris- 
ons are daily increasing the number of their victims. ‘The 
danger of correspondence by letters is greatly augmented. 

France.—Little has been said during the last fortnight, 
in the Parisian Journals, on American affairs; but in the 
few articles that have appeared, a very decided opinion is 
expressed, that however menacing the Oregon question may 
appear, it will be settled amicably, the United States and 
Great Britain both having an immense interest in the pres- 
ervation of peace. 

Switzerland—The accounts from Lucerne to the 25th 
ult. state that the influence of the three great Powers, ( En- 
gland, France and Austria) began to make itself beneficially 
The resolve of those Powers to main- 
tain in tact the federal compact of 1815, the inviolability of 
the principal of cantonal sovereignty, and the exclusive 
right of the cantons themselves to revise and amend the 
compact by mutual friendly agreement among each other, 
by legal means alone, to the exclusion of all violence—re- 
gard always being had to the maintenance of the condi- 
tion—sine qua non—of “the inviolability of the principle 
of cantonal sovereignty” above mentioned. 

The poor of Prussia are said to be suffering from the 
long and severe winter. The King has purchased a quan- 
tity of potatoes for them. 


The reigning Duke of Brunswick has prohibited cor- 
poreal punishment in the army. 


DIED, suddenly on the 7th instant, at her residence, 
Hebron, Kent Co. Md., Saran Turner, relict of Joseph 
Turner, in the 84th year of her age. 

DIED, on 4th day, 18th inst., James Wipptrre.p, in 
the 80ih year of his age; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Spruce street. 

DIED, on 7th day, 2lst inst., Jos Lewis, in the 57th 
year of his age; a member of the Monthly Mecting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, held at Cherry street. 

DIED, on 2nd day, 23rd inst., Josnua Henszry, in the 
60th year of his age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


instant says; “Gen. Scott, we learn, came down from West |chester, England, have contributed 320 dollars for the re-| Friends of Philadelphia, held at Cherry street. 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
LINES 
Addressed to a Friend during a Thunder Storm. 


Hear’st thou the awful thunders roll? 
See’st thou the lightning fly? 

Does the dark storm appal thy soul? 
Remember, God is nigh. 


Ah! fear not then the dread alarm, 
His ever watchful eye 
Will keep thee safe from every harm: 


Remember, God is nigh, 


And should the storms of life assail 
Thy heart, thy faith to try, 

Oh, let them not, my friend, prevail— 
Remember, God is nigh. 


Cheerless has been my chequer’d day, 
I’ve known no azure sky; 
This hope alone my only stay, 
I know that God is nigh. 5. J. 


+seeoer _-—— 


From the Christian Examiner. 
LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 


Thou, who didst stoop below, 
To drain the cup of wo, 
Wearing the form of frail mortality,— 
Thy blessed labors done, 
‘Thy crown of victory won, 
Hast passed from earth—passed to thy home on high. 


Man may no longer trace, 
In thy celestial face, 
The image of the bright, the viewless One ; 
Nor may thy servants hear, 
Save with faith’s raptured ear, 
Thy voice of tenderness, God’s holy Son! 


Our eyes behold thee not, 
Yet hast thou not forgot 
‘Those who have placed their hope, their trust in thee ; 
Before thy Father's face 
Thou hast prepared a place, 
That where thou art, there they inay also be. 


It was no path of flowers 
Through this dark world of ours, 
Beloved of the Father, thou didst tread ; 
And shall we, in dismay, 
Shrink from the narrow way, 
When clouds and darkness are around it spread ? 


O thou, who art our life, 
Be with us through the strife! 
Was not thy head by earth's fierce tempests bowed! 
Raise thou our eyes above, 
To see a Father’s love 
Beam, like the bow of promise, through the cloud. 


Even through the awful gloom, 
Which hovers o’er the tomb, 

That light of love our guiding star shall be ; 
Our spirits shall not dread 
The shadowy way to tread, 


rciend, Guardian, Saviour, which doth lead to thee. 


— ~2eoe oe - —_— 


Early Affection in Turkey.—There is no 
country where the too frequent poisons of family 
intercourse have less influence over natural inti- 
macies than in Turkey. No where are the ties 
of blood and the reciprocal affection between pa- 
rents and children, brothers and sisters, more in- 
tensely felt, or more faithfully maintained. Amid 
the many contradictions and caprices that mark 
the ‘Turkish character, those of defying the pre- 
cepts of Nature, and bursting the bonds of filial 
or fraternal attachment, are not included. 
tion of children to parents, and mutual solicitude 
lor the welfare of brothers and sisters, are not to 
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‘sovereignty in his own hands, 


Devo-! 


be surpassed. No people are, therefore, enabled 
to recur to early days with more unalloyed or 
more disinterested sentiments.— Domestic Man- 
ners of the Turks in 1844. 

sllinitepeipesciietniile ticiectns coisa 

The spirit of Charity is the soul of Christiani- 
ly. 

No man can be poor that has enough, nor rich 
that covets more than he has. 

Virtue is the excellence and dignity, the health 
and beauty, the perfection and felicity of our 
minds. 

Suspicion is the last thing a great mind can be 
brought to learn. 

“ jedan ia 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with the 
natural circumstances of man, than that he should 
attempt to wrap himself up in his own narrow 
and selfish interest, without regard to the feelings 
of others. He who in his intercourse with his 
fellow men affects an absolute independence, or 
seeks fora happiness wholly disconnected from 
theirs, will find that he is indulging a utopian 
idea, and that his expectations will terminate in 
disappointment. ‘he poet has said: 

“God never made an independent man; 

“I'would jar the concord of his gen’ral plan.” 

And again,— 

“ A solitary blessing few can-find ; 

Our joys with those we love are intertwined : 

And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 

‘I'h’ obstructing thorn that wounds the friend he loves, 


Smooths not another’s rugged path alone, 
Lut scatters roses to adorn bis own.” 


But while fully recognising the truth of these 
sentiments, and while 1 have no wish to fix the 
brand of censure on any who are endeavoring, 
according to the best of their knowledge, to ful- 
fil the duties which they conceive they owe to 
their fellow men, | may be allowed to observe 
that there appears to be a growing tendency in 
our day to overlook the minor obligations that are 
so inumately connected with the happiness of 
man, and to embark in some grand and imposing 
scheme of philanthropy. On this latter point | 
will venture a few remarks. While 1 am willing 
to indulge a hope that the work of reformation is 
going forward, | am constrained to acknowledge 
that evils, and some of very great magnitude, 
sull exist. Such, in a greater or less degree 
has been the state of human society from ume 
immemorial. 1 cannot however, suppose that 
a Being, infinitely good, wise and powerful, has 
at any moment suspended his administration, or 
surrendered the government of the world to the 
tyranny and caprice of blind chance. Mysterious 
as are the steps of his Providence, we have abun- 
dant reason to believe that he has, at every period, 
presided over the affairs of men, and retained the 
It is true that he 
has suffered a vast amount of what is sometimes 
called moral evil to afflict the human family. Of 
this fact we must needs be aware; but when we 
presume to inquire why a Being of unlimited 
power and benificence has permitted so much 
vice and disorder to prevail in a world over which 
he has held absolute and undiminished control, 
we are thrown back upon our former ignorance, 


and are left with no other resource than humble 
submission ‘to the will and arbitration wise of 
the Supreme,’’ who doubtless has ordered all, 


things for the best. It is evident therefore, that 
while we are actuated by an earnest desire to 
benefit our fellow men, there is much that lies be- 
yond our reach, and in which we are of necessity 
bound to acquiesce. ‘l’o keep ourselves uncon- 
taminated by the vices that abound in the world, 
and by means of our example to give encourage- 
ment and support to the cause of virtue and good- 
ness, would seem to comprehend all that we are 
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capable of performing under some circumstances. 
In the present state of human affairs, there is 
much to suffer as well as to enact. But action, 
however laborious, is far more congenial to the 
natural feelings than suffering. ‘The impetuosity 
of the human mind urges it to endeavor for the 
immediate extirpation of every thing which it be- 
holds in the light of an evil. It does not allow the 
individual time to pause, or to inquire into the 
Divine will concerning this matter. Eager to 
serve his fellow men, and convinced of the exist- 
ence of the evil, he deems it unnecessary to seek 
for further evidence to indicate to him the line of 
duty. He does not reflect that he who has all 
power in his hands, and who for reasons which we 
are utterly unable to comprehend, has, at various 
periods, suffered the evil to predominate over the 
good, is alone adequate to choose the proper in- 
struments, and to determine the precise epoch 
when the ascendency of vice shall cease. ‘This 
is well set forth in the parable. When the ser- 
vants of the household, zealous no doubt for the 
honor and interests of their master, discovered 
that tares had made their appearance among the 
wheat, they very naturally inquired: ‘* Wilt thou 
then that we go and gather them up? But he 
said, Nay; lest, while ye gather up the tares, ye 
root up also the wheat with them. Let both 
grow together until the harvest; and in the time 
of harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye 
together first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn.” 
Matt. xiii. 28, 29, 30. ‘There is much instrue- 
tion in this, and from it we learn that while we 
are careful to keep our feelings alive to the inter- 
ests of our fellow men, and ardently desire the 
removal of every thing inimical to those interests, 
it is not always safe or right for us to give way to 
our natural. impulses, or to enter immediately on 
the field of action. On the contrary, if we take 
a proper view of the subject, we shall feel it our 
duty to wait patiently for the development of the 
Divine mind, and, in the mean time, endeavor to 
submit with resignation to the force of cireum- 
stances in which we are involuntarily placed, and 
over which we have little or no control. 
Philada., 5mo. 1845. 


a Oe 


We give below copies of certificates granted to 
Wm. Penn and his daughter Letitia. ‘They are 
characteristic of primitive times, and of the unaf- 
fected love and fervour of feeling that marked the 
intercourse of early Friends. If modern taste and 
manners have led us to observe a more temperate 
and frigid mode of diction, on occasions of this 
kind, it may be well for us to consider how far 
our compliance in this respect with the maxims of 
the age, may be supposed to indicate a decline in 
these habits of simplicity, and in those strong sen- 
timents of brotherly tenderness and affection, for 
which, in the days of outward persecution, the 
members of our society were so remarkable. 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 


Copy of the certificate granted to William Penn 
on his removal to America. 


From our Monthly Meeting held at Horseham, 
(Old England) 14th 5th month, 1699. 

To the church of Christ, in Pennsylvania, and 
to all the faithful Friends and Brethren unto whom 
this may come: 

In the covenant of life and fellowship of the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the unity 
of the one eternal Spirit of our God, we dearly 
salute you, most earnestly desiring your pros- 
perity in the blessed truth, 

Now dear Friends and Brethren, whereas our 
worthy Friend and Elder, William Penn, did ac- 
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quaint our Friends’ Monthly Meeting with his in- 
tended voyage into his province of Pennsylvania, 
and although we are right sensible that he needeth 
no recommendation from us, to pass into his own 
country, yet at his request, and for the good order 
sake that God has established in his church and 
among his people, and for the sincere love we 
bear our well esteemed Friend, we could do. no 
less than give this small token of our unity and 
communion with him, for a testimony for him in 
his service in the church of Christ; wherein he 
hath been a worthy and blessed instrument in the 
hand of the Lord, both in his ministry and conver- 
sation; and has always souglit the prosperity of the 
blessed truth, peace and concord, in the church of 
Christ; and hath walked among us in all humility, 
godly sincerity and brotherly love, to our great 
refreshment and comfort; who hath with much la- 
bour and travail on all occasions, endeavoured the 
defence of truth against its opposers, and the pre- 
servation of true unity and good order in the 
church of Christ. 

So in the unity of the one eternal Spirit, which 
is the bond of true peace, we take our leave of 
him, with earnest breathings and supplications to 
the great God, whom the wind and seas obey, that 
he would mercifully be pleased to go along with 
him, and conduct him by the angel of his Divine 
Presence to his desired port, and preserve him to 
the end of his days. And that in the end he may 
receive an immortal crown and be bound up in the 
bundle of life amongst them that have turned many 
to righteousness, who shine as the sun in the fir- 
mament of God’s eternal power, forever and ever. 
Amen. 


Signed in the behalf and by the appointment of 


the said meeting, by 
RICHARD HALLARE, 
RESTA PATDOING, 
DANIEL HAYLLARE, 
THOMAS ROWLAND, 
WALTER CONSTABLE, 
JOHN GREENWOOD, 
HUGH PARSON, 

JOHN SHAW, 

ISAAC PARSON, 
SAMUEL CULLY, 
JOHN SHAW, Sen’r. 


JOHN GARTON, 
THOMAS SNASHWOLD, 
PETER JOHAN, 
ABRAHAM JONES, 
BENJAMIN HAYLLARE, 
RICHARD GATES, 
THOMAS LELLINGTON, 
THOMAS HUMPHREYs, 
BENJAMIN MARTIN, 
JOUN SHAW, Jun’r. 


A certificate for Letitia Penn, daughter of Wm. 
Penn. 


From our Women’s Monthly Meeting, held at 
our meeting house in Philadelphia the 27th of ye 
10th mo. 1701. 

To our worthy and well beloved Friends and 
Sisters in London, Bristol, or wherever these 
shall come. 

Grace, mercy and peace from God the Father, 
be greatly multiplied amongst you all. Amen. 

‘These may certify you that our loving and well 
beloved Friend, Letitia Penn, intending to cross 
the seas with her honorable parents, has for good 
order’s sake, desired a certificate from us. And 
we can freely testify all whom it may concern, 
that she hath well behaved herself here, very so- 
berly, and according to the good instruction which 
she hath received in the way of truth, being well 
inclined, courteously carriaged, and sweetly tem- 
pered in her conversation amongst us, as also a 
diligent comer to meetings; and we hope hath 
plentifully received of the ‘dews which has fallen 
on God's people, to her settlement and establish- 
ment in the same. She is clear of any engagements 
on the account of marriage, as far as we know of, 
and our desires are earnestly for her preservation, 
that she may faithfully serve the God of her fath- 
ers, that so her green years, being seasoned with 
grace, may bud, ‘blossom and bring forth ripe fruit, 
to the praise of God and the comfort of his peo- 
ple. Which is the true desire of your Friends 
and Sisters in the near relation of the unchange- 
able truth. 


* WE ARE ALL CHRISTIANS.” 

The following beautiful story is told by a cor- 
respondent of the Boston Courier to illustrate the 
unconquerable power of peace principles. ‘The 
little town mentioned, got along very well without 
a military department. 


1 have read of a certain regiment ordered to 
march into a small town (in the ‘Tyrol, I think, 
and take it. It chanced that the place was settle ( 
by a colony who believed in the gospel of Christ, 
and proved their faith by works. A courier from 
a neighbouring village informed them that troops 
were advancing to take the town. ‘They quietly 
answered, * If they aill take it they must.’’ Sol- 
diers soon came riding in, with colors flying, and 
fifes piping shrill defiance. ‘They looked round 
for an enemy, and saw the farmer at his plough, 
the blacksmith at his anvil, and the women at their 
churns and spinning wheels. Babies crowed to 
hear the music, and boys ran out to see the pretty 
trainers, with feathers and bright buttons, ‘* the 
harlequins of the nineteenth century.”’ Of course, 
none of these were in a proper position to be shot 
at. ‘* Where are your soldiers?”’ they asked.— 
“We have none,” was the brief reply. ** But 
we have come to take the town.”’ ** Well friends, 
it lies before you.”’ ‘* But is there nobody here 
to fight?”’ ‘** No; we are all christians.’’ Here 
was an emergency altogether unprovided for by 
the military schools. This was a sort of resist- 
ance which no bullet could hit; a fortress perfect- 
ly bomb proof. ‘The commander was perplexed. 
‘If there is nobody to fight with, of course we 
cannot fight,”’ said he. ‘ It is impossible to take 
such a town as this.”’ So he ordered the horses’ 
heads to be turned about, and they carried the hu- 
man animals out of the village, as guiltless as they 
entered, and perchance somewhat wiser. 

a ii oes 
THE YOUNG MAN’S LEISURE. 

Young men! after the duties of the day are over, 
how do you spend your evenings?’ When business 
is dull, and leaves at your disposal many unoccu- 
pied hours, what disposition do you make of them! 
| have known, and now know, many young men, 
who, if they devoted to any scientific, or literary, 
or professional pursuits, the time they spend in 
games of chance, and lounging in bed, and in idle 
company, might rise to any eminence. You have 
all read of the sexton’s son, who became a fine 
astronomer by spending a short time every even- 
ing in gazing at the stars, after ringing the bell for 
nine o'clock. Sir William Phips, who at the age 
of forty-five had attained the order of knighthood, 
and the office of high sheriff of New E ngland and 
governor of Massac husetts, learned to read and 
write after his eighteenth year, of a ship carpen- 
ter in Boston. William Gifford, the great editor 
of the Quarterly, was an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, and spent his leisure hours in study. And 
because he had neither pen nor paper, slate nor 
pencil, he wrought out his problems on smooth 
leather with a blunt awl. David Rittenhouse, the 
American astronomer, when a plough boy, was 
obseried to have covered his plough and fences 
with figures and calculations. James Ferguson, 
the great Scotch astronomer, learned to read by 
himself, and mastered the elements of astronomy 
while a shepherd’s boy in the fields by night.— 
And, perhaps, it is not too much to say, that if the 
hours wasted in idle company, in vain conversa- 
tion, at the tavern, were only spent in the pursuit 
of useful knowledge, the dullest apprentice in any 
of our shops might becume an intelligent member 
of society, and a fit person for most of our civil 
offices. 
many a youth is laid aside; and their ideas, instead 
of being confined to local subjects and professional 
technicalities, might range throughout the wide 
fields of creation; and other stars from the young 


men from this city might be added to the list of 


By such a course, the rough covering of 


worthies that is gilding our country with bright 
yet mellow light. —Dr. Murray. 
—-— eo 


Anecdote of Wilson the Ornithologist.—The 
following is an extract from a letter written to a 
friend by this clever and amiable naturalist: 


** One of my boys caught a mouse in the school 
a few days ago, and directly marched up to me 
with his prize. I set about drawing it the same 
evening; and all the while the pantings of its litle 
heart showed it to bein the most extreme agonies 
of fear. I had intended to kill it, in order to fix 
it in the claws of a stuffed owl; but, happening to 
spill a few drops of water near where it was tied, 
it lapped it up with such eagerness, and looked in 
my face with such an eye of supplicating terror, 
as perfectly overcame me. I immediately untied 
it, and restored it to life and liberty. ‘The agonies 
of a prisoner at the stake, while the fire and in- 
struments of torture are preparing, could not be 
more severe than the sufferings of that poor mouse; 
and, insignificant as the object was, I felt at that 
moment the sweet sensations which mercy leaves 
on the mind when she triumphs over cruelty.” 


+woore 


JU VENILE COl RAG E. 


We lately met with an account of an incident, 
which occurred in the town of Waser, in Germa- 
ny, in which a remarkable degree of courage and 
presence of mind was manifested by a lad of only 
seven years of age. He was playing one day with 
his sister of four years old, w hen he was alarmed 
by the ery of some men who were in pursuit of 
mad dog. The child suck lenly looking round him 
saw the dog running toward him; but instead of 
making his escape, he took off his = and 
wrapping it sound his arm, boldly faced the dog, 
and holding out the arm covered with the coat, 
the animal attacked it, and worried the coat till 
the men came up, who being armed with clubs, 
killec the dog. The men reproachfully asked the 
boy, why he did not run, and avoid the dog, 
which he could have done so easily. Yes, said 
the little hero, I could have run from the dog; but, 
if I had, he would have attacked my sister. ‘To 
protect her, therefore, 1 thought of offering him 
my coat, which he might tear at till you should 
come up and kill him. ‘The men, as well they 
might, first admired his courage in facing the dog; 
but they were the more astonished at the prudence: e 
and firmness of mind discovered by the phenom- 
enon. The conduct of this wonderful child fur- 
nishes a useful hint to persons of more mature 
age, in protecting themselves from the attack of a 
mad dog. 

Estate eeeiiademn niles 
“Frienps’ Ceytrrat Scuoor,” adjoining Cherry Street 
Meeting House, is now nearly completed, and is expected 


to be opened for the accommodation of pupils on the Ist of 


9th month next. 

The Committee of the three Monthly Mectings of Friends 
in Philadelphia have sec wt ed the services of Benj. Hallo- 
well, formerly of Alexandria, as Principal of the Male De 
partment, and Ma ry H. sasadien n, of Philadelphia, as Prin 
cipal of the Female Department. 

It is desirable oe applications for admission be 
as early as pract ‘able, in order that the Committee 
be able to perfect the necessary arrangements. 

The following Friends have been appointed 
known the terms of admission and receive 
pupils. 

From Cherry St—Dilwyn Parrish, 8. W 

. Arch streets. 

Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North Sth street. 

From Green St.—Geo. M. Justice, No. 149 Market street. 

“ “ Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above Poplar. 

From Spruce St.—Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 
Spruce streets. 

Tabitha ‘Turnpenny, N. E. corner 10th 
and Spruce streets. 
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